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The Beveridge Plan and the british White Paper 


HE Beveridge Plan for post-war social security in Britain has now, to all intents and 
T purposes, become official government policy. That is the only conclusion that can be 

drawn from a comparison of the press reports detailing the broad outlines of the recently 
published government White Paper on social security and the original proposals made by Sir 
William Beveridge in his epoch-making report, now almost two years old. There are, of course, 
minor differences in points of detail, many of which Sir William Beveridge himself has gener- 
ously labelled as improvements; but in its main essentials the White Paper embodies com- 
pletely the outlines which the Beveridge Report sketched, not only for Britain, but for the 
entire world, as a charter for post-war social security. 


Nothing so ambitious in the way of welfare legislation has ever been placed before the 
parliament of any democratic country in all of history. The plan calls for an integrated 
scheme of unemployment and sickness insurance, health services for all, survivors’ insurance 
for widows and orphans, retirement pensions, family allowances, maternity and funeral bene- 
fits, and training benefits for persons shifting to new types of employment. This is exactly in 
accordance with what Sir William Beveridge proposed, with the exception of survivors’ benefit 
for orphans, in lieu of which the Beveridge Plan called for a slightly higher scale of children’s 
allowances than is contemplated in the official government proposals. In addition to this the 
government passes over the Beveridge suggestion of a marriage grant of ten pounds to every 
woman on the occasion of her wedding: and while it provides a widow's benefit for a temporary 
period of thirteen weeks on the same scale as Sir William suggested, it makes no provision 
for replacing this with a guardian’s benefit for widows with children after the widow's benefit 
has expired. These are the most obvious omissions from the scheme as originally outlined in 
December, 1942. 


Persons enrolled in the over-all social security plan will be divided into the six categories 
suggested by Beveridge,—that is to say, employed workers, self-employed workers, housewives, 
others of working age not earning money, children, and grown-ups above working age. 
Contributions and benefits alike will vary somewhat as between these various categories, 
depending on the circumstances which apply in each instance. Not all of these classes will 
be insured for the same risks, since obviously self-employed persons can not be protected 
with unemployment insurance,—nor for that matter can male workers be covered by maternity 
benefit! Hence the contributions and benefits will vary somewhat as between the six different 
classes of insured persons. 


In general it may be said that the official government scheme is based on slightly lower 
levels of contribution and benefit than the original Beveridge Plan. Family allowances 
will be paid at the rate of 5 shillings per child per week, in addition to services “in kind”, 
instead of 8 shillings as originally proposed. Great Britain thus proposes to avoid the current 
controversy in Canada as to the relative merits of cash allowances or services in kind by 
providing some of both. Retirement pensions will be paid at a rate 5 shillings lower for 
married couples and 4 for single persons. Even so, at the rates proposed of 35 shillings 
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weekly for a married couple and 20 shillings weekly for a single person, benefits will be higher 
than the 1938 minimum scales of adequacy as determined in the Beveridge Report itself. 


With the exception of health service costs, children’s allowances and retirement pensions 
are the two most expensive items in both the Beveridge and the government proposals. Largely 
because of the slightly lower benefits on these two important items, protection will be provided 
at less cost to the workman in terms of his weekly contribution, which is set in the govern- 
ment proposals at 3 shillings and 10 pence a week (about 86 cents) as contrasted with 4 
shillings and 3 pence weekly (about 95 cents) suggested by Sir William Beveridge. 


The over-all cost of the government scheme in the first year is expected to run about 
$2,925,000,000, as compared to $3,137,000,000 for the Beveridge Plan, with the national 
Treasury in each instance providing slightly over half the total funds required. The costs will 
slowly rise from year to year and at the end of ten years will approximate $3,289,000,000; 
whereas the Beveridge Plan would have cost $3,438,000,000 at the end of a ten-year period. 
This gradual increase in cost in both instances is due to the ageing of the population and the 
consequent increase in the cost of retirement pensions. Almost the entire increase in cost 
will be borne by the public treasury. 


Briefly it may be said that the White Paper is little more than the Beveridge Plan with 
a ten per cent discount on costs and benefits. The only other major difference noticeable from 
press accounts lies in the fact that the British White Paper very soundly proposes a limit on 
the duration of unemployment insurance benefits; whereas Beveridge, in his original proposals, 
advocated the rather risky procedure of indefinitely extended unemployment benefits. 


The implications of this British White Paper, so far as Canada and other countries are 
concerned, is perfectly clear. The Beveridge Report set the pace and led the way for similor 
unofficial or semi-official social security plans in numerous other countries. During the inter- 
vening two years there has been a considerabe amount of speculation as to whether or not 
the Beveridge Report would prove to be merely window-dressing, or whether the British 
Government seriously intended to move ahead on a large scale towards the achievement of 
the Atlantic Charter’s goal of “freedom from want”. Now we see clearly that the British 
Government and the British people are deadly serious about this matter and are proceeding to 
implement in practical fashion nearly all of the Beveridge social security proposals. 


The British White Paper will undoubtedly provide a tremendous impetus to the develop- 
ment of a practical set of proposals in Canada and in other countries. Our own proposals have 
been worked out in sketchy blue-print form; some of them have been adopted already, as in 
the case of family allowances for Canada; but the effect of the British White Paper will be 
to increase the pressure of public opinion on the governments of all the English-speaking 
countries to lay aside their piecemeal, patchwork methods, and to bring into early working 
operation a practical, over-all scheme of social security based on the plans which have 
already been developed during the past year or so in these other countries. 


If there were any in Canada who thought that after the last session of the House of 
Commons, and the passage of the family allowances measure, we would be free to settle back 
to our traditional snail’s pace in the development of our social security legislation, they will 
not receive much encouragement from this latest evidence of the trend of public opinion and 
governmental thinking in the British Isles. Canadians will not yet be able to rest complacently 
on the strength of what they have done to date in the development of social security measures. 
They will have to proceed quickly to anchor into place still further items in the structure of 
our social security program if they wish to keep pace with the precedent that Britain has set 
and if, as a signatory to the Atlantic Charter, they intend to redeem their pledge to bring 
about the goal of “freedom from want”, not only for other countries of the world, but for 


Canada as well. 
. 
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The Hazards of Peace 


N THE day that the Armistice 
was proclaimed after the 


first Great War, the writer 
was talking to a business man 
about the difficulties which would 
have to be faced in the transfer of 
war workers to peace vocations; 
the discharge and re-employment 
of so many service men, and other 
rehabilitation problems. 


“Yes,” replied the business man, 
“there will be problems, but thank 
God, the killing is over.” 

Many of us will be feeling that 
way on that great day when the 
thunder of guns is stilled; when 
airplanes no longer soar on missions 
of death; when the roads of Europe 
no longer are choked with pitiable 
refugees; when the deliberately 
planned murder of a whole race, 
which has brought gifts to man- 
kind out of all proportion to its 
numbers, will be stopped; when 
little telegraphic messages of doom 
will no longer kill the joy of Cana- 
dian homes; when again the killing 
is over. There will then be removed 
from the background of our think- 
ing that continuous gnawing reali- 
zation that has never left us for 
five years, of the death, cruelty and 
destruction constantly going on. 


With a great sigh of relief and 
thankfulness, we will turn to face 
the problems of the new day. Far 
more formidable these will be than 
those following the first Great War. 
But whatever they are, they will 
be faced with confidence, and with 


courage. 








F. N. STAPLeForD, 
General Secretary, Neighborhood Workers 
Association, Toronto. 


- The scale of destruc- 
amen tion is upsetting all 
NEEDED the normal ways of 

life. The difficulties of 
bringing back an ordered life to 
the hundreds of millions of human 
beings on this earth, thrown out 
of their usual orbit, and in many 
cases with their normal economic 
basis completely destroyed, will 
present difficulties which will make 
the problems following the first 
Great World War seem almost 
child’s play. The devastated areas 
are so much greater; the switch 
from the pursuits of peace to those 
of war have been so much more 
complete. There have been so 
many more involved, and the 
destruction of old modes of thought 
and accepted ideas have gone on 
more rapidly than during the first 
Great War. There lies before 
humankind not only the task of 
recreating a world, but of recreat- 
ing it according to a new pattern. 
The old blueprints, the old patterns 
of life, are out of date. 


Yet, facing a task of this kind, 
so overwhelming in its magnitude, 
the world has certain enormous 
assets which it never had before. 
One of the greatest of these lies 
in the deliberate, systematic plan- 
ning by most of the great nations 
for welfare and rehabilitation on a 
global scale. Individual nations 
have helped other nations in the 
crises caused by war, plague, 
famine and earthquake, but never 








before has there been such a sys- 
tematic pooling of resources, of 
facing all the problems from the 
world’s standpoint, such as 
UNRRA is giving us today. It is 
true that these plans are for the 
immediate post-war period, to 
make life possible until new pro- 
ductive forces come into play, and 
devastated nations can again satis- 
fy their own needs, but surely a 
lesson of this kind will not be 
quickly forgotten, and the advan- 
tages of such vast planning will 
work towards continuance when 
the immediate crisis is past. 


Another enormous advantage 
which the world possesses today 
lies in the stimulus which war has 
given to invention and science, and 
the capacity which now lies in 
human hands to create the phy- 
sical fabric of life on a much higher 
and better scale than was ever 
before possible. The satisfaction of 
the needs of the innumerable mil- 
lions of the world is now possible, 
not merely for the provision of 
’ bare necessities, but with a scale 
of comfort and with the possibility 
of knowing something of the things 
which beautify life which hitherto 
have been enjoyed by compara- 
tively few. 

To produce wealth, however, is 
not enough. There must be the 
willingness to share, and that also 
is one of the mighty assets with 
which we face the future. There is 
an almost universal recognition 
that the opportunity for a broader 
and more gracious living, built 
upon a more secure economic 
foundation, must come to all. An 
integrated world can only be the 











product of socially-minded people, 
and fortunately, social thinking 
has become well-nigh universal. 
The psychological factors are 


favourable. 

But there are lions 
AIM IS : 
REALIZABLE i” the path. One of 


these lies in the 
great hopes which people have of 
the new world to pop up like a 
jack-in-the-box when the war is 
over. It will not happen that way. 
There will still have to be “sweat 
and toil and tears.” There will be 
disappointments and delays, sur- 
prise that the brave new world 
some way looks a great deal like 
the old one with which we are all 
so disappointingly familiar. There 
is a time element which cannot be 
set aside. At every turn, new prob- 
lems and difficulties will arise. The 
achieving of a new world of social 
security and enlarged cultural 
opportunities is not only our task, 
but it will be the task of our 
children, and our children’s chil- 
dren. 

This one thing can be said, how- 
ever—the aim is realizable, and 
there will be more progress towards 
achieving it in the next twenty- 
five years, in all probability, than 
in any century preceding. With all 
the confusion and welter going on 
at the surface, the process of build- 
ing strong and secure foundations 
for the better life will be going on. 


The problems which 
Ree Ky Will be met with 

when the men re- 
turn to their families are already 
emerging. A large number of men 
have already returned, and several 
thousand per month are coming 
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back to re-establish relationships 
with their families. The man who 
enters the front door and greets 
his family will often seem like a 
stranger. 


The business of living together 


‘may have been more or less suc- 


cessfully achieved before the separ- 
ation, but now there will be a 
decided gap to be bridged. Let us 
here recognize to the full that 
marriage, as an institution, can 
and does stand a great deal. There 
is also a fine basic loyalty and a 
bridge maintained, in many cases, 
by letters. The adjustment here 
will be successfully made, but that 
there is an adjustment to be made, 
and that in many cases it will be 
difficult, is not open to question. 
This is particularly true when the 
period of separation is a long one. 
Life does not stop for either hus- 
band or wife when the husband 
goes overseas. It goes inexorably 
on, meeting new situations, new 
contacts, new friends. In many 
cases, the development is a good 
one, but it is not together. People 
who do not see each other every 
day can grow away from each 
other. 


But where there is separation, 
the changes will not be those small, 
day-by-day changes, but the accu- 
mulation of these over a long 
period. The husband and wife 
will have to get acquainted all 
over again. In many cases, before 
the man went overseas, the woman 
was quite content to leave: all 
major decisions in his hands: He 
was the dominating factor. When 
he was gone, however, the wife 
necessarily had to make the de- 





cisions, and found self-confidence 
and firmness of character in the 
process. 


The problems which family 
agencies met when the men first 
went away were mostly the need 
to reassure and stabilize women 
frightened by the new responsi- 
bilities which they had to assume. 
In place of carrying divided re- 
sponsibility, now they had to be 
father and mother both, and that 
was not easy. Then there was the 
whole question of budgeting. Per- 
haps the man of the family had 
done most of the thinking along 
this line, and had handled the 
finances. Now this settled back on 
the shoulders of the woman, and 
often she needed a great deal of 
help to learn to carry these new 
responsibilities. In most cases, 
learn she did, and the husband, 
when he comes back, will find a 
wife who wants to be a partner, 
and will by no means be anxious 
to give up all her new-won inde- 
pendence and self-confidence in 
handling family problems. She has 
been general manager in the home, 
and will not quickly and easily 
resume the position of being office- 
boy. With patience and under- 
standing, a new family life can be 
built which will be much finer and 
stronger than that of the old, but 
there will be disappointment for 
a good many men who expect to 
come back and find their position 
in the home exactly as it was when 
they left. 


These adjustments relate also 
to the children. Little Mary, who 
was two years old when her father 
went away, does not know at all 


this stranger who picks her up 
with such eagerness. John, who 
was eight when his father went 
away, is not relishing the idea of 
giving up the comparative freedom 
which he has enjoyed, and submit- 
ting again to the discipline of his 
father. These are all situations re- 
quiring tact and restraint, but 
there will be enough cases, where 
this is not present, to provide 
plenty of work for social agencies 
in future. 

While new experiences have led 
to character development in some 
cases, in others it has led down 
rather than up. The _ enforced 
separation over long periods of 
time, the thrusting of both man 
and wife into new situations and 
temptations, leads to the lessening, 
in many instances, of the sanc- 
tions and codes which have hith- 
erto been an anchor for decency 
and restraint. 

Often a woman is betrayed by 
loneliness into misconduct that 
she never really planned or desir- 
ed. Women in considerable num- 
bers have become accustomed to 
drinking to a degree that has made 
them careless housekeepers, and 
poor and incompetent mothers for 
their children. A drunken man is 
a pitiable sight, but a drunken 
woman in the midst of her children 
is far worse. 

Then there are the cases where 
an illegitimate child has been added 
to the family, and there is the im- 
mediate and burning question as 
to the future of this child. 

The hasty war marriages, con- 
cluded after one or two meetings, 
could not build a common basis 





of interest and affection. The hus- 
band and wife never did know each 
other, and will have great difficulty 
in picking each other out at the 
station. These will be’a fruitful 
cause of trouble. 

The men, too, in cases not a few, 
have formed new associations and 
attachments. The letters from 
overseas become farther and 
farther apart, and finally cease, 
and the wife learns that her hus- 
band has formed a new attachment 
in England, often getting married 
there without bothering about the 
formality of a divorce. There was 
the little girl who came in to the 
office of a social agency one morn- 
ing, complaining of a very bad 
headache. A_ little questioning 
brought out the fact that she had 
cried all night because her mother 
had received a letter the day be- 
fore, which said that daddy had 
found someone else that he liked 
and wanted to live with in Eng- 
land, and did not want to come 
back and live with them again. 

Some of these men will not wish 
to return to Canada, and the status 
and position of the family here 
will need thoughtful consideration. 


The lack of decent 
housing will also 
complicate many 
family situations. 
When the reception, the greetings, 
and the cheers are over with, the 
man comes home, but to what? 
Perhaps it will be to three rooms 
on the third floor, with water and 
all conveniences on the second 
floor, in some decayed old house 
in a sordid and dirty neighbour- 
hood: Congestion and bad housing 


RETURNING 
HOME 
TO WHAT? 
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are prolific sources of family quar- 
rels. It is true that in many cases, 
the situation is accepted without 
much protest. That, perhaps, is 
one of the greatest indictments of 
present-day civilization. These 
families have had so little all their 
lives that they expect little. 

The housing shortage is also 
creating difficulties of a little dif- 
ferent kind. Sometimes the man 
comes back to find that his family, 
unable to secure housing accommo- 
dation that is decent, or perhaps 
accommodation of any kind, is 
visiting from relative to relative. 

One such man on his arrival 
home from overseas had to travel 
to the country to collect his wife 
and children. On returning to 
Toronto, no house or rooms were 
available, and for a time the family 
shared the home of his mother-in- 
law, where six people were sleeping 
in one room. Later the man went 
to his people with one child, while 
the wife continued in her home 
with the other one. 

The return of the men is in- 
creasing a congestion already in 
many cases intolerable. There 
could be no more urgent matter 
than that of providing decent 
homes, put up with some imagina- 
tion and a sense of asthetic values, 
and not simply long rows of wooden 
boxes, identical except for the 
colour of the paint. 


Another factor 


INFORMATION, which will a 
REFERRAL, which will add 
COUNSELLING Confusion to the 


situation will be 
the multiplication of the places to 
which a returned man may go in 
seeking financial help or advice. 


This was so after the last War. It 
will in all probability be so now. 
In addition to the new Govern- 
ment agencies being set up, and 
the normal public and _ private 
agencies in the field, there will 
likely be a whole new crop of 
volunteer groups and organiza- 
tions. Some of these are already 
functioning. These activities are 
often unrelated to each other, and 
are not based upon an understand- 
ing of the nature of the help re- 
quired. The family or individual 
with unmet emotional needs will 
never be satisfied, no matter how 
generous the financial aid is, which 
they may be offered. 

Community Chests and Councils 
of Social Agencies have been, like 
busy housewives, trying to clear 
up and render community situ- 
ations more orderly, and have met 
with a good deal of success in their 
efforts. They will now find the job 
to be done all over again, and in 
many cases with the situation less 
subject to measures of control. 


The large number 
——- of boys and girls 

who during the war 
period prematurely left school and 
went into industry, will constitute 
a re-training job of considerable 
dimensions. The world has not 
much use nowadays for untrained 
workers, and there will be a plenti- 
ful amount of trouble in the future 
unless something is done to retrieve 
a situation caused by the urgency 
of war needs. These young people 
have been carrying an adult re- 
sponsibility with adult pay, with- 
out the training and stability re- 
quired for successful functioning in 











the complex life of today. If they 
stay in industry, the inevitable 
drop in pay with its curtailment 
of spending will be resented. 

The situations de- 
scribed above make 
one thing abund- 
antly clear. The social worker in 
the immediate future will have a 
great many complex emotional 
difficulties to deal with, and it is 
in this field that social workers’ 
training and competence will be 
put to the most severe test. New 
workers entering the field will re- 
quire the very best training in 
how to understand and meet these 
emotional problems that can be 
secured. 

Some of the more acute prob- 
lems will become the responsibility 
of the psychiatrist, or perhaps 
there will be a sharing as between 
the psychiatrist and the case 
worker. There will be many cases, 
however, which the case worker 
will have to carry, and her prepar- 
ation for this work becomes a 
matter of urgent importance. 

Social workers already in the 
field, no matter how overwhelmed 
and busy they are, will need to 
take time to face up to these re- 
sponsibilities. 

This is not to indicate that 
dealing with emotional problems 
is a new job for a social worker. 
What seems to be clear is that a 
great enlargement of the number 
of these problems will be one of 
the legacies of the war. It seems 
also clear that a large responsibility 
for dealing with them will lie with 
the private agency. This is not to 
say that public agencies will not 


STABILIZING 
EMOTIONS 





meet these problems, nor is it to 
say that public agencies are in- 
capable of dealing with them. It 
is only to say~that things being as 
they are in Canada, a large part of 
the responsibility will, as far as 
can now be seen, rest for the next 
few years with the private agency. 
The private agency had better put 
itself in a position competently to 
deal with these situations. 


Be that as it may, the important 
thing is the recognition that this 
job is to be done, and that the 
great rehabilitation program set up 
for service men and women, on 
which vast sums will be spent, will 
depend for their success, to no 
small degree, upon the relation- 
ships of the service man to his own 
family. If these relationships are 
not happy and satisfying, no ar- 
rangements elsewhere will make 
him anything but a discontented 
individual. 


This aspect of the situation has, 
however, not received sufficient 
emphasis. The social work world 
has gone security-program mad. 
This is quite understandable, for 
social workers see so clearly what 
insecurity does to people. But 
should we not now redress the 
balance? Could we not now spend 
somewhat less time reforming the 
world, and more time mending our 
own fences? Responsibility for 
achieving a social security program 
is shared with a great many other 
groups in the community, and it 
has now come into the political 
field. Social workers still have a 
responsibility here, but they also 
have a responsibility in this other 
field. The intelligent and _ skilled 
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dealing with attitudes of mind and 
emotional problems, prejudicial to 
a happy and well-balanced life, lie 
right on our own door step. 
There should be a wider recog- 
nition of the imperative nature of 
these needs, and more definite 
planning as to how to meet them. 
Social security is in the air we 








danger that this will be forgotten. 
There is no prodding from any- 
thing but our own consciences with 
regard to these other matters of 
the effective dealing with unhappy 
human beings, whose problems are 
not primarily bread and butter 
problems, but who nevertheless 
need help in finding a life more full 


breathe. There is not the smallest of promise and hope. 





STOP PRESS! 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King has announced the appoint- 
ment of the Council’s Executive Director, Dr. George F. Davidson, 
as Deputy Minister of Welfare in the new Federal Department of 
National Health and Welfare. The Minister of the new Department, 
as previously announced by the Prime Minister, is the Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, K.C., of Montreal, formerly Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Prime Minister. 


Dr. Davidson succeeded Dr. Charlotte Whitton, C.B.E., as 
Executive Director of the Canadian Welfare Council in March, 
1942, resigning his position as Director of Social Welfare for the 
Province of British Columbia to come to Ottawa. Born in Nova 
Scotia, he is a graduate of the University of British Columbia, 
received his Ph.D. Degree from Harvard in 1932. Returning to 
British Columbia a year later, Dr. Davidson became Superintendent 
of Welfare and of Neglected Children in the then rapidly developing 
program of that Province. He remained there until the end of 1935 
when he was appointed Executive Director of the Vancouver Welfare 
Council and Community Chest. From that position, he went to the 
Provincial Service as Director of Social Welfare and then to Ottawa. 


The date of Dr. Davidson’s departure from the Council has 
not yet been decided upon but it will probably be sometime between 
December first and January first, 1945. 





IFTEEN of the twenty-three fall cam- 

paigns have reached their objectives as 

WELFARE goes to press. Thirteen cities 
report amounts raised up to mid-October 
exceeding the final collection figures for the 
year 1943. These cities are Hamilton, Hull, 
Kingston, Lethbridge, London, the three 
Montreal Federations, Ottawa, Saint John, 
Vancouver, Victoria and Winnipeg. It took 
good organization everywhere to bring the 
money, objectives being higher in all cities 
but two, Niagara Falls and Regina. 


The position of the campaigns as WEL- 
FARE is printed is shown in the following 
table, with the spotlight turning to Corn- 
wall whose first united campaign produced 
115% in spite of, or perhaps because of, an 
earthquake, which caused heavy property 
damage. 


Community Chest Campaign Results 


Among the other small campaigns, St. 
Thomas did well, collecting 100% of its 
objective for five participating agencies; and 
Sault Ste. Marie at last report had $25,000 
on its $27,000 goal, with the rest in sight. 


At the closing luncheon in Saint John, the 
singing of a clever parody of the popular 
Air Force song wound up the largest and 
most successful campaign in that city’s his- 
tory. Every division exceeded its quota. 
$70,514 compared with $54,100 last year 
was collected. 


Bless them all, bless ’em all, 

The long and the short and the tall, 

Bless all the canvassers, trudging about, 

Bless the ward captains, the thin and the stout, 

Bless the staff—they did half— 

And the team captains—give ’em a cheer! 

And while we’re rejoicing, our thanks we are 
voicing 


To those who gave cash—BLESS ’EM ALL! 


COMMUNITY CHEST CAMPAIGN RESULTS 


Cornwall United Welfare Fund................. 


Percentage 
No. of Amount of 
Agencies Objective Collected Objective 


mates 5 $ 10,425 $ 12,000 115% 


Edmonton Community Chest...................... 28 100,000 100,000 100% 
Halifax Community Fund.................0.c0ee08 20 130,000 110,000 85% 
Chest—16 agencies+ Y.M.C.A., Salvation Army, 
Boy Scouts, C.N.1.B... 
Hamilton United Home Front..................... 27 189,250 191,746 101% 
Chest — 21 agencies + Boy Scouts, Navy League 
Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. 
Hall Poderated Charities. ........ 0... ccc vcceessceswe 10 24,625 24,625 100% 
Kingston Community Chest.....................-. 8 36,750 36,750 100% 
Lachine Federated Charities....................... 4 6,600 No Report 
Lethbridge Community Chest..................... 13 47,000 49,000 104% 
London Community Chest.................0seee00% 13 110,000 110,000 100% 
Montreal: 
Welfare Federation of Montreal................ 31 937,000 937,160 100% 
Federation of Catholic Charities............... 22 223,450 233,420 104% 
Combined Jewish Appeal...................45. 17 650,000 654,753 100% 
Niagara Falls—Greater Niagara Community Chest.. 7 25,000 23,000 92% 
Ottawa United Welfare Campaign.................. 23 223,500 229,080 102% 
Ottawa Community Chests and Salvation Army. 
Regina Community Chest. ..................00000. 15 36,000 36,642 100% 
Saint John United Services Campaign.............. 8 65,000 70,514 108.5% 
St. Thomas United Home Services Campaign....... 5 13,000 13,000 100% 
Sault Ste. Marie United Welfare Drive.............. 6 27,000 25,000 90.2% 
Saskatoon Community Chest...................... 16 40,000 38,600 96.5% ° 
Toronto—United Welfare Chest.................... 75 1,555,682 1,481,000 95.3% 
Vancouver — Combined Welfare Appeal............ 55 550,000 525,217 94% 
Community Chest of Greater Vancouver, 
43 Agencies + Federation of Catholic Charities, 
11 agencies, and Salvation Army. 
Victoria — Community Chest and Salvation 
SPO Terr re er 21 90,000 82,590 91.7% 
Winnipeg — Community Chest of Greater Winnipeg 25 350,000 358,344 102.4% 





454 $5,436,032 $5,342,441 98.3% 





Family Allowances 


PART III 


HIs final instalment on 
Family Allowances will en- 


deavour to deal with some 
of the administrative problems and 
the implications for our existing 
child welfare agencies which are 
involved in the implementation of 
the Family Allowances Act, passed 
by the Parliament of Canada in 
July of this year. 

There is no blinking the fact 
that the administrative problem is 
indeed a staggering one—exceed- 
ing in size and scope any problems 
of permanent peace-time admini- 
strative organization—comparable 
even to all but the largest tem- 
porary wartime administrative 
problems. There is a sense of ur- 
gency behind it too, because the 
deadline date of July 1, 1945, looms 
ahead, not very far distant in terms 
of the administrative structure that 
has to be built in the days that lie 
between the present time and the 
date when the first allowances have 
to be paid. 


There are, according to best esti- 
mates, approximately 344 million 
children under sixteen years of age 
in Canada, living in 14% million 
family units. Application forms will 
have to be drafted and sent out 
to every household in Canada 
where children are living. Head- 
quarters staff will have to be 
recruited and _ organized; office 
accommodation will need to be 
obtained; regional offices will have 
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to be established, probably one in 
each province; the necessary staff 
for these recruited in a period of 
desperate wartime labour shortage; 
a significant amount of high prior- 
ity mechanical equipment and 
office equipment will be required. 
These and countless other detailed 
obstacles will have to be faced and 
overcome, successfully integrated 
and meshed together into a trained, 
smoothly functioning organization, 
all in the relatively short period of 
eight months; and when the ma- 
chinery starts to roll, the gross 
amount which will be paid out 
annually on Family Allowances 
alone, totalling an estimated $250 
million, will be the equivalent of 
half the Federal Government’s 
total pre-war budget, and _ will 
equal in each year the total amount 
spent by all governments,—muni- 
cipal, provincial and Federal,—on 
all the health and welfare services 
of Canada in any pre-war year. 


For much of the problem of 
mechanical administrative organi- 
zation the Federal Government 
will, of course, be obliged to rely 
entirely upon its’ own resources, in 
terms of personnel, equipment, 
establishment, and routine proce- 
dures; but the most important and 
significant fact to emerge from any 
consideration of the administrative 
problems connected with Family 
Allowances is that the Federal 
Government cannot possibly do 








the job alone. In two important 
respects at least the Family Allow- 
ances administration of the Fed- 
eral Government will be heavily 
dependent upon the co-operation 
of administrative agencies which 
are under provincial jurisdiction. 
A sound basis for Dominion-pro- 
vincial co-operation in’ these two 
areas will have to be worked out 
if the success of the Family Allow- 
ances scheme is to be assured. 
Failure to achieve adequate co- 
operative working relationships 
between the Federal Family Allow- 
ances administration and the 
provincial agencies involved will 
jeopardize the success of the entire 
scheme and the effectiveness of its 
operation. Neither from the purely 
mechanical nor from the social 
point of view can we hope for 
successful administration of the 
Family Allowances legislation 
without the close co-operation of 
agencies under provincial jurisdic- 
tion. 


First of all, on the purely me- 
chanical side, the Family Allow- 
ances administration will require 
accurate information from provin- 
cial vital statistics records as to 
the true birth date of every child 
under the age of sixteen in Canada. 
For this it will be completely de- 
pendent on records which provin- 
cial authorities have been gather- 
ing for the past sixteen years or 
more. For children under sixteen 
years of age not born in Canada, 
reliance will have to be placed, of 
course, on the vital statistics of 
other countries, or on such infor- 
mation as may be _ available 
through immigration records; but 
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it is probable that of the 344 mil- 
lion children involved, at least 314 
million were born in Canada itself, 
and the records which will neces- 
sarily have to be used for the pur- 
pose of verifying these births will 
be those which are in the posses- 
sion of the provincial vital statistics 
authorities. It is fortunate for the 
Federal Government that the pro- 
vincial vital statistics machinery 
has been developed during past 
decades to the point where it can 
now be said that birth registrations 
in all the Canadian Provinces are 
at least ninety-five per cent to 
ninety-nine per cent reliable, ac- 
curate, and complete. There are, 
of course, instances where parents 
have failed to register the birth of 
a child at the time of its birth; but 
the delayed registration provisions 
which are in effect in all provinces 
have made it possible for most of 
these cases to be picked up at a 
later date, and it is expected that 
the advent of Family Allowances 
will mean an increase in the num- 
ber of delayed registrations for a 
temporary period, as parents realize 
that they will not qualify for the 
Family Allowance in respect to 
any child whose birth they have 
previously neglected to register. 


It is clear that the development 
of close co-operative relationships 
between the provincial vital statis- 
tics offices and the Federal Family 
Allowances administration will 
bring benefits to both organiza- 
tions concerned. In the first place 
there will be a greater incentive 
than ever for parents to register 
promptly the births of their chil- 
dren; and this will serve to make 
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provincial vital statistics records 
even more accurate and complete 
than they -have been in the past. 
The advantage to the Federal 
authority of having information 
made available, as to the ages of 
children, by the provincial vital 
statistics authorities is, of course, 
too obvious to mention; but care 
will have to be taken to see to it 
that the sudden burden which is 
thrown on the shoulders of the 
provincial vital statistics offices is 
not so great as to overwhelm them 
completely. This is what would 
most certainly occur if the Federal 
authority were to stipulate, for ex- 
ample, that each parent applying 
for Family Allowance for his child 
or children had to attach a birth 
certificate from the province in 
which the child was born. Such a 
requirement would throw an un- 
precedented burden on the pro- 
vincial machinery because it would 
lead to a veritable flood of requests 
from parents for birth certificates 
in order to validate their applica- 
tions. Provincial offices which are 
now staffed to meet normal de- 
mands for certificates, running not 
more than 50,000 to 75,000 per 
month across Canada, would sud- 
denly find themselves in the posi- 
tion where they would have to 
treble or quadruple their staff in 
order to meet certificate demands 
amounting to hundreds of thous- 
ands each month between now and 
July 1, 1945. 


That this bottle-neck has been 
avoided is clear from the recent 
announcement in the press to the 
effect that direct arrangements are 
being made between the Family 
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Allowances administration and the 
provincial offices by which births 
of all children registered will be 
verified for Family Allowance pur- 
poses, without the necessity of par- 
ents obtaining and forwarding birth 
certificates with application forms. 
In the vast majority of cases, 
therefore. where births have been 
properly registered, a parent will 
merely be required to state the 
place and date of birth correctly 
on the application form, so that 
verification can be made under 
arrangements already being worked 
out between the provinces and the 
Family Allowances administration, 
without the necessity of any direct 
action on the parents’ part. Only 
in the case of those children where 
registration has never been made 
will it be necessary for the parents 
to file delayed registration with the 
provincial authorities im order to 
qualify for the allowance. 


It may be assumed therefore, 
from such information as is already 
available, that the Family Allow- 
ances administration plan calls for 
the wide distribution (probably 
through postal carriers) of simple 
application forms for Family Al- 
lowances to every home in Canada 
where children are living. These 
application forms will be filled out 
and returned, presumably to the 
regional offices which are to be 
established in each province. The 
staffs of these regional offices will, 
by arrangement with provincial 
vital statistics offices, carry out the 
necessary verification procedures 
without requiring the parent to 
obtain and forward birth certifi- 
cates. It is expected that in the 








vast majority of cases, where births 
have already been registered and 
verification of age is a_ simple 
matter, other details of the applica- 
tion can be checked and approved 
for payment with a minimum of 
difficulty. 


In a certain percentage of cases 
it must be anticipated, however, 
that problems will arise. Births will 
not have been registered; incorrect 
information as to place and date 
of birth may be entered on the 
application form; difficulties may 
arise with children who have been 
born in one province and have 
been adopted in another, because 
in such instances application for 
the allowance will presumably be 
made under the adopted name of 
the child and the original birth 
registration will have been made 
in the original name of the child. 
Changes of name and legitimations 
will also create complications. 
There is no means of knowing 
exactly how large this percentage 
of complicated cases will be, but 
the experience of vital statistics 
offices in connection with the issu- 
ance of a large number of birth 
certificates for border-crossing pur- 
poses indicates that it may approxi- 
mate five per cent of the total. 
Payment of allowances in such 
cases will undoubtedly have to be 
held up until there is clear veri- 
fication of the identity and birth 
date of the child in question. In 
all of these situations the Federal 
Family Allowances administration 
will inevitably depend largely upon 
the efficiency of the provincial 
vital statistics offices. 


But even when applications are 
verified and allowances are put 
into payment, the problem does 
not end there. Machinery will have 
to be developed for keeping up to 
date with the vast number of 


- changes of address that will: be 
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taking place. A system will have 
to be devised for keeping close 
check on deaths of children, on 
new births into a family unit, on 
children reaching the age of sixteen 
and going off the allowance, and 
on children passing certain critical 
age periods; because the compli- 
cated scale of graded allowances 
that is embodied in the Federal 
Family Allowances Act will make 
it necessary to adjust the total 
family payment in many cases as 
a result of any or all of these vari- 
able factors. 


From the straight administrative 
point of view a flat, uniform scale 
of allowances would most certainly 
have been easier to handle. The 
endeavour which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has made to devise a scale 
of allowances which, in its judg- 
ment, is more equitable  un- 
doubtedly means that a fairly high 
price for this will have to be paid 
in terms of extra administrative 
complications. 


So much for the mechanical job 
of validating applications for al- 
lowance and putting them into 
payment. There remains still the 
vitally important question, par- 
ticularly from the point of view of 
social agencies, of controlling and 
supervising the payment of these 
allowances in such a way as to 
guarantee that they are being used 
in the best interests of the children 
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for whom they are intended. Here 
again undoubtedly the Federal 
authority will have to rely on the 
co-operation of those organizations 
which have been established under 
provincial control and jurisdiction 
for the purpose of rendering child 
welfare services to the various 
groups of our population. Every 
province ‘today has child protec- 
tion legislation on its statute books, 
and with the exception of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, which has not 
yet implemented its legislation nor 
appointed a Superintendent of 
Child Welfare or any provincial 
staff to carry out the provisions of 
its new Child Protection Act, 
every other province has an estab- 
lished Provincial Child Welfare 
Branch, with a senior provincial 
official in charge and a certain 
number of provincially appointed 
staff members to carry direct ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the 
child welfare program in some 
parts of the province, and to 
supervise the activities of local 
private Children’s Aid Societies in 
other areas. Under these provincial 
bureaux of child protection a 
widely developed network of priv- 
ate Children’s Aid Societies has 
grown up over the past decades,— 
the total number of such Societies 
now running somewhere between 
ninety and one hundred for all of 
Canada. The greatest concentra- 
tion of these is, of course, in the 
Province of Ontario where there 
are some fifty-two Societies, but 
other Societies are scattered 
through most of the other Cana- 
dian Provinces, and their work 
dovetails closely with the work 
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of the provincial child welfare 
bureaux themselves. 


It is on this network of provin- 
cial and local child welfare organi- 
zations that the Dependents’ 
Allowance Board and the Depend- 
ents’ Board of Trustees have relied 
heavily for the field services that 
are necessary in connection with 
their handling of difficult Depend- 
ents’ Allowance cases and special 
assistance to dependents of men 
in the Services. Because of the fact 
that the Family Allowances mea- 
sure is concerned so clearly with 
the field of child care and child 
welfare, it is obviously sound that 
the Federal Family Allowances 
administration, in working out 
machinery for the supervision of 
difficult cases, should turn to this 
existing network of agencies for 
help and co-operation, rather than 
endeavour to duplicate the services 
that are already established 
through the appointment of an 
independent staff of investigators 
and inspectors. 


It is pertinent to note that the 
essential function of the Children’s 
Aid Society is to act in the inter- 
ests of the child in any family unit 
where there is reason to believe 
that the parents are neglecting 
their responsibilities to the child. 
It is clear that there will be num- 
erous cases—small in terms of 
percentage, but fairly large in 
terms of numbers,—in regard to 
which complaints will be received 
by the Federal Family Allowances 
administration to the effect that 
the parents are not spending wisely 
or in the interests of their children 
the allowances which they are re- 








ceiving under the Family Allow- 
ances legislation on behalf of the 
children. These complaints will 
vary from minor, trivial com- 
plaints to more serious ones; and 
in all of these some decision will 
have to be arrived at, on the basis 
of reliable field reports, as to 
whether or not the complaint is 
justified, and as to what action, if 
any, should be taken, either to 
supervise the payment of the allow- 
ance into the home or to arrange 
for the payment of the allow- 
ance to some responsible trustee, 
—either an individual or an or- 
ganization in the community,—in 
those cases where the parents have 
neglected their responsibilities to 
the point where they can no longer 
be trusted with .the allowance 
itself. 


What is more logical than that 
the “eyes and ears” of the Federal 
Family Allowances administration 
in connection with this problem 
should be the same network of 
organizations, local and provincial, 
which have served as the eyes and 
ears of the local community in re- 
gard to all matters relating to child 
protection for the past twenty-five 
to fifty years? Here again is an 
illustration of the need for very 
close co-operative working rela- 
tionships between the Federal ad- 
ministration of Family Allowances 
and the child welfare agencies 
under provincial jurisdiction; and 
here again it is well to note that 
care will have to be taken lest the 
sudden burden of these new re- 
sponsibilities swamp and _ over- 
whelm our existing child welfare 
services. These services are not so 
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well established nor so solidly de- 
veloped in all communities as we 
might like. Their standards un- 
doubtedly vary as between one 
part of the country and another. 
They have been accustomed to 
dealing with a relatively small 
section of the total child population 
of the country. Their resources are 
limited, to say the least. It is safe 
to say that the total amount spent 
by all authorities, — provincial, 
municipal, and _ voluntary, — on 
child care and protection services 
in Canada runs today not more 
than $750,000 annually (exclusive 
of amounts paid for the board or 
maintenance of children in care). 
These services will obviously need 
some strengthening, some financial 
encouragement and stimulation, if 
they are going to be able to cope 
successfully with the much larger 
responsibilities that will be in- 
volved in endeavouring to super- 
vise all cases where, from the point 
of view of the Family Allowances 
administration, some form of over- 
sight is necessary. 


Yet these agencies, inadequately 
developed though they may be, 
constitute the greatest resource 
that we have for ensuring an ade- 
quate social administration and 
supervision of the Family Allow- 
ances legislation on the local level. 
Without their participation in the 
program, the Federal authority 
would either have to content itself 
with a purely mechanical type of 
administration, concerning itself 
not at all with the social results of 
the scheme, or, alternatively, it 
would have to endeavour to build 
a supervisory organization of its 
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own. In doing so it would either 
have to recruit untrained staff for 
the purpose or draw upon the staff 
resources of our presently existing 
social agencies, with the result that 
our existing child welfare organiza- 
tions would be still further weak- 
ened so far as their effective oper- 
ation is concerned, and consequent- 
ly able to contribute even less to 
the successful functioning of the 
Family Allowances scheme. 


Fortunately, however, there is 
reason to believe, from certain 
clauses and _ expressions which 
appear in the Family Allowances 
Act itself, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment intends to utilize the ser- 
vices of existing child welfare 
organizations wherever it is pos- 
sible to do so. If this plan materi- 
alizes, and if the Federal authority 
realizes that in making use of 
existing child welfare organizations 
it has to share the responsibility 
for building them into stronger, 
more efficient units than they are 
today, then there is reason to hope 
that out of the next few years of 
experience with Family Allow- 
ances, we will obtain not only a 
sound and beneficial social mea- 
sure in itself, but also an unex- 
celled opportunity for strengthen- 
ing and improving our existing 
network of services dedicated to 
the protection and care of chil- 
dren. 


The challenge to our existing 
child welfare services will undoub- 
tedly be a great one. Their respon- 
sibilities, if they are used, in the 
manner suggested above, by the 
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Federal Family Allowances ad- 
ministration, will be heavier far 
than they have ever been before. 
They will reach out into the com- 
munity to an extent never con- 
templated when the first Children’s 
Aid Society was organized in 
Toronto back in the year 1892; but 
while their responsibilities will be 
increased, — while their resources 
will be taxed to the utmost and 
strained at times to the breaking 
point,—the child welfare agencies 
of Canada will know that they are 
face to face with the opportunity 
of building the strongest possible 
network of child welfare services 
that can be devised for our coun- 
try,—a network of services that 
will be truly community-wide, 
province-wide, Dominion-wide in 
extent. An opportunity will be 
provided in this manner for Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies to become 
community-wide services for chil- 
dren,—for all the children in the 
community, not merely a small 
section of the problem children 
who live therein. That is what our 
Children’s Aid Societies should be- 
come, — community-wide _ service 
organizations to all our children. 
That is the challenge and the op- 
portunity that they face today as 
they prepare to undertake what- 
ever responsibilities may be asked 
of them in connection with the 
administration of the Federal 
Family Allowances measure. 


This article was completed before the 
announcement of Dr. Davidson’s appointment 
as Deputy Minister of Welfare in the new 
Federal Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 











DULT education on a national 
A scale, pointed to the de- 
velopment of Canadian 
unity, was the chief concern of the 
three-day annual meeting of the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education held at the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, in mid-Septem- 
ber. 

The distinctive feature of this 
conference was the variety of the 
people who attended it. They 
came from every part of the coun- 
try. There were French Canadians 
and English Canadians, there were 
people interested in community 
centres, parent education, co- 
operatives, libraries, in Citizens’ 
Forum and Farm Forum, in lead- 
ership training institutes, young 
people’s work, services education, 
film circuits and workers’ educa- 
tion. 

This diversity clearly reflects the 
situation in Canada today. There 
are hundreds of organizations and 
thousands of individuals who are 
carrying on particular kinds of 
educational activity, either in vol- 
untary associations, national or 
provincial departments or profes- 
sional organizations. The most im- 
portant question before the con- 
ference was how the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education 
might be an integrating force in 
all this specialized activity. 

What was the answer? It was 
that the C.A.A.E. should become 
a more effective clearing house 
through which all these various 
efforts might be related, and, in 
cooperation with other associations, 
should work out an over-all plan 
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for adult education in Canada 
which might be presented to the 
House of Commons Committee on 
Reconstruction and Re-Establish- 
ment. 

The conference urged that the 
C.A.A.E. pursue a more vigorous 
role in fostering experimental 
work. It must find money to set 
up greatly extended research and 
library facilities. It should analyze 
and list educational tools—from 
films to study pamphlets. It should 
carry on a broader publications 
program, publishing study courses 
and pamphlets where there is an 
obvious need. The Association 
should continue to participate in 
Citizens’ Forum and National 
Farm Radio Forum, two programs 
on a national scale which are build- 
ing up a sense of Canadian unity 
and which can be used by a wide 
variety of existing organizations in 
every Canadian urban and rural 
community. 

With the distinguished leader- 
ship of Dr. Sidney E. Smith, 
President, and Dr. E. A. Corbett, 
Director, the conference expressed 
the conviction that the C.A.A.E. 
could make a most important con- 
tribution to all adult education 
agencies if it established an Adult 
Education Training Institute, pre- 
ferably in connection with some 
university. This would need to be 
supplemented, of course, by 
methods which would carry this 
type of training out to citizens in 
local communities. 











Family Service ina Public Welfare Program 


N THE field of public welfare, 
I any program of public assist- 

ance must provide a minimum 
financial security to all who need 
such help. In British Columbia, 
previous to 1943, such help was 
provided through the Welfare 
Branch of the Provincial Secre- 
tary’s Department and the Unem- 
ployment -Relief Branch of the 
Labour Department. These two 
Branches were amalgamated and 
became known as the Social Assist- 
ance Branch of the Provincial 
Secretary’s Department. In the 
creation of this new Branch, as 
well as in the name “Social Assist- 
ance,” something more than the 
provision of a minimum financial 
security was contemplated. It was 
the beginning of a more individu- 
alized service to those in need 
throughout British Columbia. Effi- 
ciency and economy justify mass 
handling in some aspects of ad- 
ministration, but in dealing with 
the individual recipient of public 
assistance the trend is toward an 
increasing emphasis on_ specific 
consideration of each individual’s 
need in relation to the circum- 
stances in which he lives. The case 
work point of view has permeated 
the Social Assistance Branch. 


It has been argued that the 
individualized service, known as 
case work, is beyond the scope of 
public welfare. Services and assist- 
ance representing a minimum stan- 
dard of health and decency are 
provided by law to those who meet 
eligibility requirements, and in 
order to insure sound administra- 
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tion it is imperative that those 
concerned with it act strictly 
within the law and the rules, and 
stop there. Laws, administrative 
rules, and regulations must of 
necessity treat all alike. But this 
does not impose a limitation of 
the worker’s attitude of under- 
standing of the individual and 
his particular problems. Case work 
does not mean slipshod investiga- 
tion in the matter of determining 
eligibility. Rather, case work 
stresses individualization within 
existing limitations, and the utili- 
zation of the narrow margin of 
flexibility. The rights of individuals 
demand that services for all people 
be made equally available for all, 
but the needs of human beings call 
for different treatment in each 
situation. The concept of rights 
and the concept of needs are not 
opposed, and we should not be 
misled by the tendency to substi- 
tute the one for the other. Human 
needs become no less important 
because we are clearer and more 
determined about the establishing 
of human rights. Gordon Hamilton 
has given us a fine summing up 
in her statement, “Human rights 
imply definition, classification, and 
common treatment; human needs 
imply individualization within the 
broader classifications and differ- 
ential treatment.” 

No two applicants for a mother’s 
allowance, an old age pension, or 








a social allowance are exactly alike. 
And yet, too often, because the 
assistance must come from a par- 
ticular categorical pocket, the 
worker, instead of thinking in 
terms of helping people with their 
difficulties, is concentrating on 
granting a mother’s allowance, an 
old age pension, or a social allow- 
ance. We are engaged in giving 
kinds of assistance, in conformity 
with rules and regulations, rather 
than meeting individual needs. It 
is apparent, however, in the devel- 
opments of recent years, that case 
work is now freer to function as 
it should in the area of human 
needs and their appropriate treat- 
ment, to study ways of preventing 
and relieving distress, and ally it- 
self with programs for social 
betterment. 


The growth of standards in the 
public welfare field has been a 
growth toward democracy. The 
foundation of the democratic way 
of life is respect for the individual, 
regard for his rights of self deter- 
mination and belief in his capa- 
cities. These are also the funda- 
mental principles of social case 
work and we cannot afford to 
ignore them in any adequate public 
welfare program. This is a field in 
which the social case worker can 
relate himself to the critical needs 
of our time. 


If the business of administering 
social assistance is to be done effi- 
ciently there must be an irreducible 
minimum of regard for individual 
differences of personality and cir- 
cumstances. It is waste not to know 
the real resources in the people 
themselves and not to help them 


to use them. Social case work 
should underlie all the procedures 
relating to contact with individuals 
and families in need of assistance. 
Routine procedures should be 
broad enough as to permit of the 
more intensified individualized 
service, at discretion, and under 
competent supervision. It will be 
recognized that we must limit our 
function to what we can do in 
individualized service to families, 
and to what we can do well. Case 
loads cannot be on a selective basis 
as with the private agency, but on 
the other hand many individuals 
and families known to the public 
agency do not require intensive 
case work. It is not necessary in 
every personal, social or economic 
breakdown to call for expert help 
any more than it is necessary to 
call in the doctor for every phy- 
sical ailment. The average person 
is in possession of knowledge with 
which to treat minor ailments. 
Perhaps the severest test for the 
professional case worker is to be 
able to be careful and attentive 
in “easy” cases—in routine assign- 
ments where people are able to 
deal with most of their own prob- 
lems. In so far as we have strength- 
ened the individual’s capacity for 
growth, even with a minimum 
of service, this is the special con- 
tribution which we have to make. 
Not all persons, however, are able 
to diagnose and treat their social 
ailments, any more than they are 
able to diagnose and treat all phy- 
sical ailments without calling in 
the professional knowledge and 
skills of the physician. The know- 
ledge and skills of the case worker 
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can be used to diagnose the social 
ailment, to prescribe and adminis- 
ter treatment, and, with the help 
of the individual’s and environ- 
mental and community resources, 
develop the capacity of the client 
to work out his own salvation. 
Within this area of more intensive 
case work it is the responsibility 
of the case worker to recognize 
those who might be helped by a 
deeper level of therapy than he is 
competent to give and to refer 
them for psychiatric or other ser- 
vices. 

In addition to the reduction in 


actual case load because of the’ 


many cases requiring only a mini- 
mum of service, there can be some 
further reduction because of the 
fact that not all individuals and 
families whose behaviour brings 
them into difficulties can be helped 
by case work treatment. 

While “Family Service” is a new 
term in the public welfare program 
of British Columbia, it is not a 
new service. Rather it is an old 
service to which new emphasis is 
being given. 

Social work has always con- 
cerned itself with the family as 
the primary social unit, and social 
case work has developed to assist 
the individual in his struggle to 
relate himself to his family, to his 
natural group, and to his com- 
munity. When the family either 
as a group or in its individual 
members suffers disruption, the 
community suffers. 

We are reminded of the signi- 
ficance of the family as a continu- 
ing force, for good or for ill, in the 
words of Stanley P. Davies, on the 








subject, Our Unchanging Goal: 
The Family. 


“The family is the social group which 
awaits the arrival of the individual 
into this world. It embraces him 
with a degree of closeness in a com- 
mon whole of group interest which 
no other social group will ever ap- 
proach. It holds him moreover in 
almost exclusive possession during 
those formative years when the deep 
basic traits of personality are being 
molded—molded by the give and 
take of personal relationships within 
the family circle.” 


Evidence of what the family of 
our day means to people is found in 
abundance in our case records. We 
are not engaged in family case work 
because of a process of reason- 
ing about the importance of the 
family. We are not putting in- 
creased emphasis upon Family 
Service just because as an aggrega- 
tion of human beings in one house- 
hold the family gives us a con- 
venient unit for working purposes. 
We are emphasizing Family Ser- 
vice because we know that the real 
problems of heart and mind which 
people reveal to us, almost invari- 
ably lead right back to the family 
and to family relationships. The 
individuals we are trying to help 
take us there, and for the reason 
that for all but the very exceptional 
person “the things that men live 
for and live by, the things that are 
most precious to them and that 
give life meaning, are to be found 
in the stuff of which the family is 
made.” It is a costly service that 
ignores opportunities for the pre- 
servation and rebuilding of family 


life. 





For purposes of administration 
and effectiveness it is necessary to 
differentiate between a_ broad 
Family Service and the service 
which is given under authority of 
the Protection of Children Act. 
The Social Assistance Branch, 
therefore, brings together under 
one administration, and with a 
view to thinking in terms of the 
people whom we serve, all cases 
involving mothers’ allowances, 
social allowances, and individuals 
and families within provincial 
jurisdiction who are in need of 
case work and counseling service 
and who either do not require, or 
are not eligible for, financial assist- 
ance. When the need is indicated 
we may continue service, usually 
necessary for a temporary period 
only, to families previously in re- 
ceipt of assistance but no longer 
eligible; and, also, to families pre- 
viously under the supervision of 
the Child Welfare Department and 
now no longer in need of super- 
vision from the point of view of 
neglect and child protection. This 
includes the child released from 
the supervision of the Juvenile 
Court and the child who returns 
home following a period of foster 
home placement, and now in a 
situation where the family as a 
group need for a time the services 
of a case worker to help them gain 
strength in their changed attitudes. 


We have asked, “Does Family 
Service in a public welfare program 
pay its way?” From our experience 
the answer is decidedly in the 
affirmative. 


Mrs. Jones, a widow, has been 
in receipt of assistance for herself 











and three children for a period of 
six years. There have been diffi- 
culties to face and times of dis- 
couragement and doubt; times 
when her experience could not 
meet the adjustment made neces- 
sary by an allowance estimated to 
cover subsistence needs. But, with 
the help of the case worker who 
made herself available in times of 
stress, Mrs. Jones developed new 
initiative and resourcefulness and 
a new spirit of independence, and 
in August, 1944, could write: 


“TI would like to thank your Depart- 
ment for their unfailing kindness and 
understanding of me and mine. I 
have always felt that my efforts were 
backed up one hundred per cent and 
that every member of your organi- 
zation had our welfare at heart. 

Quite recently I have been consider- 

ing the possibility of returning to 

England but have decided against 

it. One of the determining factors 

has been the feeling that since Can- 
ada has been good to my children, 
they should stay and work for her. 

I don’t pretend that this is the only 

factor, since good citizens work for 

the good of whatever land they are 
in. But I am not unmindful of my 
debt.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith, the parents 
of six children, desired to do well 
by their family but the fates were 
against them. When Mr. Smith 
became an invalid as the result of 
a serious accident, they were com- 
pletely discouraged. They were 
eligible for financial assistance, 
but their real need was for help 
and encouragement from someone 
who really cared about what hap- 
pened to people when the fates 
were against them. The case worker 
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cared, and after four years when 
the Smiths had given two of their 
still young sons to the Navy, and 
were receiving financial help from 
them, Mrs. Smith wrote in a hap- 
pier tone to the worker— 

“IT want to thank you for your nice 
letter. I am glad you like my son. 
We are very proud of our two boys, 
and it is kind of you to be inter- 
ested in us. Accept our sincere thanks 
from my husband and myself for 
your kindness and help to us and 
our family.” 

These cases illustrate the im- 
portance of the personal relation- 
ship of worker and client in help- 
ing people to help themselves. “Not 
alms but a friend” is just as true 
as it always has been, even though 
we have modernized our ideas as 
to what is involved in that relation- 
ship. The great concepts of case 
work involve, as they have always 
done, love of one’s neighbour, 
sharing one another’s burdens, and 
helping people to help themselves. 

Mr. White was in the prime of 
his manhood and was _ proudly 
building towards a home for his 
wife and three children, when he 
became afflicted with infantile 
paralysis which left him so badly 
crippled that after many months 
he could only get about with the 
aid of crutches. It was necessary 
to grant financial assistance, which 
while it provided food and shelter, 
was an irritation to the soul, and 
an element in the factors making 
for family breakdown. Over the 
period of months the case worker 
gave intensive service. She inter- 
preted the financial assistance as 
temporary aid. She brought to the 
family resources from within and 
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without, and through continued 
effort the family regained enthu- 
siasm to carry on. Provision was 
made for Mr. White to learn a new 
trade. He will shortly be self- 
supporting. 

It has been demonstrated that 
the administration of public assist- 
ance can make use of as good case 
work as is available. It can be 
used in service to families and 
individuals on a selective basis, 
and developed on a provincial or 
local level. But, if it is to be sup- 
ported by the public, it must 
demonstrate its worth. 

It is our belief and experience 
that where the case work point of 
view permeates the public welfare 
program, both the taxpayer and 
the recipients of public assistance 
benefit thereby. In so far as is pos- 
sible under existing limitations, the 
client is served by a trained and 
experienced worker who has a real 
interest in his welfare, who indi- 
vidualizes his problem, who sees 
that assistance is given fairly and 
thoughtfully, and who brings to 
him the available resources of the 
community, with a view to restor- 
ing him to the greatest possible 
measure of independence and self- 
support. The taxpayer has in his 
employ a_ well equipped, hard 
working, efficient staff, appointed 
because of their fitness for the job. 
Their chief concern is the same as 
the taxpayer’s—the prevention of 
human breakdown and the preser- 
vation and rehabilitation of self- 
sustaining families. 

The level of a social order can 
rise no higher than the soundness 
of its family foundations ‘allows. 





are dead, incapacitated, or 

incapable of giving them ade- 
quate care, the foster home is a 
necessity, and traditionally Toron- 
to citizens have been most generous 
in opening their homes and their 
hearts to these small citizens who 
so badly need their care. 


EF: THE babies whose parents 


The war, with all its ramifica- 
tions, has seriously interfered with 
this supply and with the advent 
of 1944 the situation looked dark 
indeed, and the need for foster 
homes was growing by leaps and 
bounds. What was the answer? 
“Publicity—more and more publi- 
city”—All very well, but what form 
of publicity would be novel, pro- 
vocative and fruitful? Over the 
years we thought we had used 
every known effort to interest the 
public, but in the face of existing 
conditions we felt we must dis- 
cover some new and arresting form 
of advertisement. Therefore, our 
Publicity Committee took the mat- 
ter in hand this spring and spent 
months on a program which in- 
cluded newspaper advertising, 
radio spots and movie flashes, 
giving us about six weeks’ con- 
centrated publicity. The results in 
Toronto from the radio and movie 
were almost nil, but a full-page ad- 
vertisement with a child’s picture, 
donated by one of the large depart- 
ment stores brought an immediate 
and unexpected response. The text 
of that advertisement was as fol- 
lows: 





Wanted: Boarding Homes for Babies 


Grace Hii, 
Homefinder, 
The Infants’ Homes of Toronto 


EVEN BABIES 

are Looking for New Homes 
Blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked, chubby babies. 
are looking for Toronto homes. Hun- 
dreds of babies need someone to care 
for and comfort them ... to keep them 
clean and safe ... to play with and 
cuddle them. Hundreds of babies—in 
search of a home where they can be 
a “paying guest’. Can you assume 
the responsibility of one of these in- 
fants? It is a task that ranks high 
among volunteer wartime jobs. If you 
have room and time to look after a 
baby, offer your house to THE 
INFANTS’ HOME, 34 Grosvenor Street, 
Phone Kingsdale 3107. Payments will 
be made for the infant's board. 
Medical care and supervision will be 
provided. All children are under three 
years of age and are not for adoption. 


(Photograph here of baby) 

At the conclusion of the cam- 
paign, however, when the net re- 
sult was computed, it was found 
that only about 3% of the homes 
offered could be used. Taking the 
three forms of publicity mentioned, 
we found the majority of rejec- 
tions were based on low standards. 
Lack of accommodation was 
another reason, followed by health 
complications, distance, low  in- 
come, and loss of interest, in a 
descending ratio. 

Previous to this extra effort, we 
had tried the usual methods of 
classified advertisements and ar- 
ticles in the daily papers and local 
weeklies. We have, of course, often 
approached the clergy. We have 
also tried to enlist the interest of 
some of the large manufacturing 
concerns, some of whom have been 
co-operative enough to place our 
posters and accompanying plea on 
their bulletin boards, while others 











have published our advertisement 
in the official organ of their trade. 

Just before the holiday season 
opened, we sent a circular letter 
to our foster mothers, offering a 
financial reward to those bringing 
in the largest number of satisfac- 
tory new homes by September Ist. 
To date the response has been dis- 
appointing. Through the years, 
our foster mothers have been very 
useful in recommending _ their 
friends, but curiously enough, the 
financial reward does not seem to 
appeal to them. Two or three fos- 
ter mothers have repudiated the 
idea that they recommended for 
any other reason but interest, 
and one foster mother absolutely 
scouted the idea that she wanted 
money for anything she did for 
the Infants’ Homes! This is a 
very pleasing and flattering re- 
action, but it does not bring 
in the new homes! Following the 
example of the Winnipeg Child- 
ren’s Aid Society and the New 
York Jewish Welfare Bureau, we 
published an account of our work 
in the daily papers, accompanied 
by pictures of scenes taken right in 
the foster homes. This created a 
good deal of interest, but, un- 
fortunately, nothing more. 

In our opinion, one of the forms 
of publicity most worth while and 
bringing the best results is the 
classified advertisement in the 


daily papers. These advertisements 
can be worded to meet the current 
need, and, if necessary, be changed 
from time to time, and they can 
be more or less expensive as the 
circumstances require. The word- 
ing of these advertisements must, 


of course, be arresting, but it is 
hard to be spectacular in a limited 
space. The following is a sample of 
a successful advertisement: 


CALLING TORONTO 
PROTESTANT BOARDING homes needed 


for children, 6-18 months—Toronto 

only. Board paid; clothing; medical 

supervision provided. Not for adoption. 

Infants’ Homes, 34 Grosvenor. KIngs- 

dale 3107. 9-5. 

The conclusion we have come to 
is that it is not the annual or semi- 
annual publicity campaign that 
brings in the most satisfactory 
response, but the continual-drop- 
ping-of-water-on-a-stone method 
of keeping the need perpetually 
before the public, not by advertis- 
ing alone but by editorial and 
other newspaper coverage. It may 
be that the strenuous efforts of our 
Publicity Committee might have 
secured more satisfactory results if 
they had been spread over the year 
rather than being concentrated as 
they were into a few weeks in order 
not to interfere with two other de- 
serving welfare drives carried on 
at the same time. Undoubtedly, 
the time chosen by us minimized 
the effect of our elaborate and ex- 
pensive campaign. 

It is therefore our considered 
opinion that to secure the best and 
probably most lasting results, the 
publicity program should be one 
of persistent, continual effort, car- 
ried on over the year—daily, 
weekly, monthly—using pictorial 
articles, films, talks, and more 
elaborate advertising items to em- 
phasize our special needs and form 
a background for the humble and 
less spectacular classified adver- 
tisement. 
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Saskatchewan 


The appointment by the recently 
elected C.C.F. Government of the 
Hon. O. W. Valleau, as the Cabinet 
Minister responsible for the Social 
Welfare Services, places Saskatch- 
ewan in line with the other pro- 
vinces which have special machin- 
ery for the study and development 
of welfare programs. 


The naming of Mr. J. White as 
Deputy Minister places the gen- 
eral leadership of the Department 
in the hands of a man who has 
had considerable experience in the 
special field of Old Age Pensions 
and Relief. 


Mr. Keith Armstrong, a gradu- 
ate of the Toronto School of Social 
Work, who, prior to his appoint- 
ment as Superintendent of Child 
Welfare, has had valuable experi- 
ence as Superintendent of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Temis- 
kaming District in Ontario, be- 
comes Director of Child Welfare, 
succeeding Mr. L. B. Ring. Mr. 
Armstrong will be responsible for 
the development of standards of 
child welfare in the province and, 
in this connection, will have the 
task of building up new Services to 
meet special needs and co-ordinat- 
ing and strengthening those al- 
ready functioning. 


The Government of Saskatch- 
ewan is to be congratulated on its 
foresightedness in providing a 
scheme whereby social workers 
may be trained and qualified for 
work in that province. Plans are 
being developed under which suit- 


News from the Provinces 


able persons will be sent to one of 
the recognized Schools of Social 
Work at the expense of the pro- 
vince, on the understanding that 
they return to work in Saskatch- 
ewan for a period of at least three 
years. This constructive move will, 
in time, help to solve many of the 
problems of shortage of personnel. 


Nova Scotia 

It is always good news to hear 
of the return to their native pro- 
vinces of persons who have made 
noteworthy contributions else- 
where. WELFARE notes with par- 
ticular satisfaction the announce- 
ment of Miss Phyllis Burns’ ap- 
pointment as Assistant Director of 
the Maritime School of Social 
Work. A native Haligonian and a 
graduate of Dalhousie University, 
Miss Burns received her prepara- 
tion for social work at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and her profes- 
sional experience has been in a 
variety of fields in Hamilton and 
Montreal. Miss Burns’ addition to 
the Maritime School set-up will 
bring strength to that new School 
and to social work generally in the 
Province of Nova Scotia. 


Another Nova Scotian to return 
to her native province is Miss 
Jessie Lawrence, a graduate of the 
Montreal School of Social Work, 
and, recently, with the Montreal 
Family Welfare Association. She 
has been appointed to the staff of 
the Dalhousie Public Health Clinic, 
in Halifax. 








British Columbia 

Miss Isobel Harvey, Superinten- 
dent of Child Welfare for the pro- 
vince, and under whose direction 
great progress has been made in 
the building up of sound standards 
of child welfare, has been appoint- 
ed as Research Consultant. In this 
there will be provided an inter- 
esting opportunity to use further 
in the service of social work in 
that province her keen analytical 
mind and her wide knowledge of 
public welfare. 


Social workers everywhere have 
recognized how serious is the lack 
in Canada of sound and adequate 
research in the welfare field. This 
is the first appointment of its kind 
in Canada and this new step for- 
ward in British Columbia will be 
hailed with general satisfaction 
and the result of Miss Harvey’s 
work watched with keen interest. 

She is succeeded as Superinten- 
dent of Child Welfare by Miss 
Ruby McKay, who was formerly 
her Deputy. 


Manitoba 


The Department of Health and 
Welfare of the Province of Mani- 
toba has made history and takes 
the lead in the Canadian field by 
appointing a qualified Director of 
Health Education. Miss Margaret 
Nix recently secured her Master’s 
degree from the University of 
Michigan in Health Education, 


and will have the responsibility of 
developing a program in the dual 
field of Health and Welfare under 
the direction of Dr. F. W. Jackson, 
Deputy Minister. 





Quebec 


The Conseil des Oeuvres and the 
Federation of French-Speaking 
Charities of Montreal have during 
the last year surveyed the problem 
of the dependent child who comes 
under the care of their member 
agencies. It was found out that a 
great number of children remained 
in institutions till the age of 16 for 
girls and 14 for boys and then they 
were left to themselves with almost 
no one to look after them. Their 
permanent stay in the institution 
had hindered the social develop- 
ment of a great number of them 
and they could not adapt them- 
selves readily to the normal situ- 
ations of life. It is true that the 
Society for the Protection and 
Adoption of Children attempted to 
solve the problem during these 
last years, nevertheless there was 
a great need for some temporary 
home where the children could 
spend some time and where they 
could be prepared to go into an 
environment that is different from 
the institutional setup. This ob- 
servation home came into being 
during May last. It is managed by 
a married couple but the technical 
responsibilities are in the hands of 
professional psychiatrists and 
social workers. 

While they are in this home, the 
children will be given various tests 
and their health, both physical and 
mental will be closely supervised. 
When they are deemed ready to 
go into normal family surroundings 
the Society for the Protection and 
Adoption of Children will take 
them over and place them in foster 
homes, which meet with the par- 











ticular needs of each child. This 
will lead to a greater use of the 
foster-home system, which, up to 
now, had received very little at- 
tention in the French-speaking 
communities. Both the Conseil des 
Oeuvres and the Montreal French- 
Speaking Charities are to be con- 
gratulated on this splendid move. 

Again Quebec City is on the 
front scene. Last year a Family 
Agency and a School of Social 
Work were born within its walls. 
Recently, His Eminence Cardinal 
Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, 
has established a Diocesan Council 
of Charitable and Social Agencies. 
This news came out in an official 
letter bearing the signature of His 
Excellency Georges L. Pelletier, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Quebec. This 


council is to be known as Le Con- 
seil Central des Oeuvres de Québec. 
A steering committee has been 
appointed temporarily and it is 
composed of a priest named by the 
Archbishop and of Judge Thomas 


Tremblay and Dr. Romeo 
Blanchet. These last two members 
of the committee are well known 
for the interest they have taken in 
social developments. Judge Trem- 
blay is National Chairman of the 
Saint Vincent de Paul Society and 
President of La Société Familiale 
de Québec. Dr. Blanchet is a 
member of the Quebec Health 
Commission, the work of which 
brought into being the long desired 
Child Welfare Protection Law for 
the Province of Quebec. 





Relations entre le Conseil d’ Administration 
d'une Oeuvre et son Personnel 


"AUTOMNE raménera les réunions 
# réguliéres des conseils d’ad- 
ministration de nos oeuvres. 
Peut-étre pourrions-nous tous pro- 
fiter d’une courte méditation sur 
les relations qui doivent exister 
entre les administrateurs et le 
personnel de nos oeuvres. C’est un 
probleme souvent épineux, certes, 
mais qu'il ne faut évader sous 
aucun prétexte. 

Le conseil d’administration 
d’une oeuvre ressemble a certains 
points de vue a celui d’une com- 
pagnie ou d’une corporation fi- 
nanciére dont le réle est de veiller a 
ce que ladite compagnie ou corpo- 
ration rende le service pour lequel 


elle a été instituée et de veiller aux 
intéréts des actionnaires. Dans une 
oeuvre, le conseil d’administration 
remplit un role quelque peu sem- 
blable: il doit voir 4 ce que l’oeuvre 
remplisse bien le but pour lequel 
elle a été fondée et surveiller les 
intéréts des actionnaires, action- 
naire qui, en Jl’occurence, n’est 
autre que la société elle-méme. IIs 
sont les représentants de cette 
méme société et ils doivent prendre 
a coeur tout ce qui touche a sa 
bonne organisation. Dans ces inté- 
réts qu’ils doivent protéger, il y a 
certains éléments tangibles, tel 
par exemple, l’obligation de dé- 
penser a bon escient les fonds 
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fournis par la société pour le sou- 
lagement de ses membres souf- 
frants: mais par contre, d’autres 
facteurs intangibles, tels les be- 
soins des clients, la politique de 
loeuvre, les besoins généraux de 
la communauté, rendent le role des 
conseils d’administration de nos 
oeuvres d’autant plus difficile. 
Le conseil d’administration 
d’une oeuvre différe de celui d’une 
compagnie dans ses relations avec 
le personnel, surtout en raison de 
cette part d’intangible qui com- 
pose une si grande partie du travail 
de l’oeuvre. Le personnel partage 
les responsabilités du conseil d’ad- 
ministration. Les auxiliaires soci- 
aux ne sauraient étre considérés 
comme de “simples employés”. 
N’oublions pas qu’eux aussi sont, 
a leur maniére, des délégués de la 
communauté, S’il est vrai qu’ils 
recoivent un salaire, c’est qu’ils ne 
sauraient bien accomplir leur 
tache sans étre assurés, comme 
tout étre humain, du “pain quoti- 
dien.” Ce partage de responsabilité 
de part et d’autre implique con- 
fiance mutuelle, travail d’équipe et 
intérét soutenu a la cause sociale. 
Le personnel de l’oeuvre a be- 
soin de sentir que le conseil d’ad- 
ministration reconnait sa compé- 
tence technique et est prét a lui 
préter son concours en toute cir- 
constance. Outre l’assistance régu- 
liere aux assemblées, chaque 
membre du conseil d’administra- 
tion doit s’efforce. Je promouvoir 








la cause de l’oeuvre par tous les 
moyens possibles, en usant cepen- 
dant de tact et de discrétion, et en 
s’'abstenant de toute action ou 
parole qui pourrait miner le pres- 
tige de l’oeuvre ou du personnel ou 
leur porter préjudice. 


De son coté, le personnel doit 
faire confiance au conseil d’ad- 
ministration et prendre la peine de 
lui interpréter clairement tous les 
problemes de service social de 
l’oeuvre. La lecture de certains 
dossiers-types, mais choisis et in- 
terprétés par le personnel (tout en 
préservant lidentité des cas et le 
secret professionnel) peut faciliter 
cette interprétation, tout comme 
lorganisation de comités composés 
d’administrateurs et d’auxiliaires 
sociaux, ou encore la participation 
active au travail de l’oeuvre des 
membres du conseil d’administra- 
tion qui ont quelques loisirs. Cette 
derniére alternative présente 
cependant certaines difficultés 
d’ordre pratique qu’il faut prévoir 
a Vavance, si on veut faire un 
succes d’un tel plan, v.g.: le temps 
dont dispose le ou la bénévole, les 
directives a étre données et ac- 
ceptées, etc. 


Si done, personnel et conseil 
d’administration comprennent bien 
leur role respectif, ils acquerront 
cet esprit d’entente et d’équipe qui 
fera de leur oeuvre un organisme 
utile et indispensable a la société. 


M.H. 





L Es bonnes relations entre le conseil d’administration. et le personnel d'une 
oeuvre tirent leur origine dans une conviction réelle de la valeur du procédé 
démocratique, la volonté d’accepter nous-méme l’autorité et de la reconnaitre 
chez les autres et le franc respect de la compétence.—Highlights, juin-juillet 1944. 





Following the appointment of 
Miss Marjorie Bradford to the staff 
of UNRRA, comes the announce- 
ment that Mr. Edgar Brown is now 
Acting Director of the Welfare 
Council of Vancouver. 

* * * 


Mr. A. Murdoch Keith has ac- 
cepted the position of Superinten- 
dent of the Children’s Aid Society 
of Perth County, with headquarters 
at Stratford. Mr. Keith has been 
Supervisor of the Unmarried Par- 
ents’ Department of the Ottawa 
Children’s Aid Society. 


* * * 


Following the resignation of 
Mr. Ralph Hubbs, Miss Violet 
Anglin, formerly with the King- 
ston Children’s Aid Society, has 
become Superintendent of the 
Society for Prince Edward County, 
whose offices are at Picton. 

* * * 

Miss Frances Montgomery who 
recently completed special training 
in Philadelphia in the field of child 
welfare, has accepted a position in 
Montreal, in the Protestant Foster 
Home Centre. 

* * * 

Mr. Ernest Majury, recently 
Superintendent of the Children’s 
Aid Society for the District of 
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Nipissing, at North Bay, has 
returned to the Toronto Big 
Brothers, as Supervisor of Case 
Work, and his position in North 
Bay is being filled by Miss Evelyn 
Caswell, formerly on the staff of 
the Norfolk County Children’s Aid 


Society. 
* * * 


The Ontario Children’s Aid 
Branch of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare has secured the services 
of Mr. W. H. Bury, formerly 
Superintendent of the Algoma 
District Children’s Aid Society at 
Sault Ste. Marie. He will fill the 
position on the supervisory staff 
of the Branch left vacant by the 
promotion of Miss Mae Fleming 
to the position of Director. 

* * * 

Mr. Frank Denne, for fourteen 
years Executive Director of the 
Winnipeg Community Chest died 
recently after a serious illness and 
operation. His wife and two small 
sons survive him. 

Mr. Denne did a valuable work 
not only with the Chest but as 
Director for Red Cross campaigns 
and other war services for which 
activities the Winnipeg Chest made 
his services available. 


EE ——— 


. edition of the pamphlet Middle City is now ready and may be 
obtained from the Canadian Welfare Council for fifteen cents. This booklet, 
originally prepared by Miss Elsie Lawson, M.B.E., gives practical advice on how 
to organize social welfare services in the small community. Suggested constitution 
and by-laws for a Council of Social Agencies are included. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY. 
Edited by Sandor Lorand. 


In the past two decades it has 
become increasingly evident that 
successful treatment of problems in 
human behaviour depends primar- 
ily on an adequate conception of 
the factors which produce varia- 
tions in human relationships. To 
those whose professional activities 
are of such a nature that they are 
frequently perplexed by the signi- 
ficance of the behaviour responses 
of their patients and clients, it has 
become very obvious, indeed, that 
an understanding of the more re- 
cent psychiatric and psychoana- 
lytic concepts is of paramount im- 
portance in this regard. It is there- 
fore gratifying to find such a com- 
prehensive review of psychoana- 
lytic theory and practice as is pre- 
sented in this book. Psychoana- 
lysis Today is a symposium by 
a number of outstanding psy- 
choanalysts in an attempt to pre- 
sent certain aspects of the tech- 
nique of psychoanalysis as applied 
to medicine, education, social 
work, and mental disorders. Social 
workers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the chapters on psycho- 
analytic social work, mental hygi- 
ene, juvenile delinquency, and the 
prevention of mental disease in 
childhood. In this section of the 
book special emphasis is placed on 
the purposiveness of the behaviour 
of individuals, their specific emo- 
tional needs and those interper- 
sonal relationships between par- 
ents and children which have such 
a profound effect on the adult’s 
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eventual adjustment to society. 
Numerous case histories are pre- 
sented to illustrate the manner in 
which the experiences of the child 
in the first few years of life influ- 
ence his later behaviour. The 
pathological consequences of over- 
protection, rejection, sibling rival- 
ry, and particularly those unwhole- 
some parent-child relationships 
which hinder psychosexual devel- 
opment are repeatedly referred to 
in these essays, to emphasize their 
relationship to character formation 
and adult adaptations to life. In 
the chapter on _ psychoanalytic 
social work, Dr. Marion E. Ken- 
worthy, discusses the specific role 
of the social worker in the treat- 
ment process as applied to many 
family problem situations and in- 
dicates the importance of the close 
working relationship between the 
psychiatrist and social worker in 
the treatment process as applied 
to the more complicated types of 
anti-social and abnormal behavi- 
our. The prevention of mental dis- 
eases in childhood is dealt with in 
considerable detail by Dr. Thad- 
deus H. Ames who outlines the 
significance of habit training in 
childhood and the manner in which 
early conditioning may affect the 
mental stability of the adult. He 
discusses the effects of various 
parental attitudes to their chil- 
dren in the process of habit train- 
ing with particular reference to 
such items as feeding, excreting, 
sleeping, playing, and the manner 
in which the child is_ bathed, 
dressed, loved, welcomed, re- 














warded, and punished. In this sec- 
tion, as in all the chapters of this 
book, special emphasis is placed on 
the psycho-sexual development of 
the infant and young child and the 
manner in which parent-child re- 
lationships in this particular re- 
spect profoundly affect the later 
social adaptations and human rela- 
tionships which the adult mani- 
fests. The relatively simple man- 
ner in which the complex psycho- 
analytic concepts are dealt with, 
the numerous case illustrations em- 
ployed, and the way in which Dr. 
Lorand, the editor of this sym- 
posium, has grouped these pre- 
sentations will undoubtedly make 
this book a very valuable contri- 
bution to our understanding of 
human behaviour. 

Baruch SILVERMAN, M.D. 


Psychoanalysis Today edited by Sandor 
Lorand. Published by The International 
University Press, New York City, N.Y. 
404 pp. Price $6.00. 


MEDICAL CARE OF THE 
DISCHARGED HOSPITAL 
PATIENT. Frode Jensen, M.D. 
In these times of social worker 

and agency executive alike won- 

dering what is to become of the 
discharged hospital patient, medi- 
cine itself in Syracuse, New York, 
offers social work and medicine 
new ideas and convincing data in 
one hundred easily read pages. 
The report, in the words of its 
authors, is to inquire about, “The 
value of continuous medical care 
of patients who are economically 
unable to employ a family doctor, 
by a competent physician who is 
familiar not alone with the 
patient’s illness but also with the 


relevant emotional, social and eco- 
nomic factors.” Basic to the in- 
quiry and service to patients, was 
the appointment of an Extra 
Mural Resident on the medical 
staff of University Hospital and of 
the College of Medicine, with co- 
operative facilities for hospitaliza- 
tion, medication, diagnostic pro- 
cedures, and social case work from 
the local health and social agencies. 
A total of 902 patients, with four- 
fifths in the group of chronically 
ill, offered a wide range of ex- 
perience and necessitated the use 
of a social investigator for research 
purposes to provide some social 
data on each patient; social case 
treatment was left to the already 
over-pressed hospital social service 
department staff and to public and 
private agencies. Case illustrations 
are used in a highly successful 
way, offering simple and readable 
demonstration of the modern 
psychosomatic principles. Chap- 
ters IV and V have special value 
to social work; the former discusses 
the Physician-Patient Relationship 
with an appeal for the soundness 
of guaranteeing this security to 
ward patients and maintaining 
maximum use of in-hospital and 
out of hospital services for which 
they were intended; that such a 
relationship can be fostered is con- 
vincingly shown. The latter chap- 
ter “Medical Social Work” gives 
comforting reassurance to the over- 
pressed hospital case worker who 
is trying to cope with an increasing 
load of chronic patients while still 
daily faced with the acutely ill 
person. It courageously points the 
way to recognizing the public 
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agency staff worker’s ability to 
carry on with the understanding of 
the principles of medical care and 
the necessity for sharing areas of 
treatment. Additional material 
about medical services of Syracuse, 
and a bibliography that impels the 
reader to look at other allied 
publications completes the book’s 
material. For a small investment 
of time for thoughtful reading 
doctor, social worker, and student 
in social research will find this a 
“must” on their bookshelves for 
the fall. 

Exuizasetu P. Grunpy. 


Medical Care of the Discharged Hospital 
Patient. Frode Jensen, M.D., H. G. 
Weiskotten, M.D., Margaret A. Thomas, 
M.A. (Oxon). The Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, N.Y., 1944. 100 pp. Price 
$1.00. 


NEW GOALS FOR OLD AGE. 
Edited by George Lawton. 


Books dealing exclusively with 
the social aspects of old age are 
very rare, and therefore New Goals 
for Old Age (185 pages) will be 
warmly welcomed by social work- 
ers engaged in family case work 
where problems of the aged are 
inevitable, by those having the 
care of the aged in Institutions, as 
well as by many others who are 
interested in adequate social pre- 
paration for their own old age. 

George Lawton, Director of Old 
Age Counselling Centre in New 
York City, has assembled and 
edited contributions from several 
persons with outstanding experi- 
ence in work with the aged, whose 
insight and understanding of the 
subject qualify them to speak with 
authority on the social care and 





treatment of the aged in the com- 
munity, in Institutions, in employ- 
ment, in occupational therapy, etc., 
emphasizing the fact that human 
beings do not cease to be useful 
merely on account of age, and that 
much has yet to be learned regard- 
ing the contribution which older 
people have to make in our modern 
world, and stressing the import- 
ance of adequate preparation for 
old age, even from childhood. 


There are chapters in this book 
dealing with “The Older Person 
in the World of Today”, “Physical 
Changes in Old Age and their 
effect upon Mental Attitudes”, 
“The Creative Urge in Old People”, 
“Adjustment over the Life-Span” 
—these and others all written in a 
simple interesting style, informa- 
tive and inspirational, will hold 
the reader’s: interest throughout. 
In addition, there is a bibliography 
giving many references of other 
material available to those who 
desire more specific and technical 
information on various aspects and 
approaches to the problems of age. 


This book is a challenge to social 
workers who have been in the past 
too prone to consider old age as an 
ever present chronic problem about 
which nothing very constructive 
could be done, by pointing the 
way to larger opportunities in the 
field of social case work in the 
developing of a deeper understand- 
ing of the art of growing old grace- 
fully and successfully. The last 
chapter entitled “How it feels to 
be 75 and a Woman” is an anony- 
mous contribution and merits sev- 
eral readings, as it contains a great 
deal of philosophy which is avail- 





able only to those with long ex- 
perience in living, and brings out 
the truth that in the final analysis 
“From quiet homes and first be- 
ginning, 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 
There’s nothing worth the wear of 
winning, 
But laughter and the love of 
friends.” 
Rosena J. Morris. 
New Goals for Old Age. Edited by George 


Lawton. Published by the Columbia 
University Press. Price $2.75. 


PREVENTION OF PROSTITU- 
TION. League of Nations Ad- 
visory Committee on Social 
Questions. 

This study, which was almost 
completed and ready for publica- 
tion in 1940, is now being issued in 
the series of League publications 
designed to be of present or future 
value especially to authorities and 
organizations concerned with re- 
construction after the war. It deals 
with one of the problems that will 
call for consideration in the field 
of social reconstruction. 


Following on its enquiry into the 
rehabilitation of adult prostitutes, 
the League of Nations Advisory 
Committee on Social Questions 
was led to consider measures for 
the prevention of prostitution. The 
former enquiry had shown that, 
however satisfactory the results 
obtained or that might be ob- 
tained, by resort to measures of 
rehabilitation, such measures must 
inevitably be more difficult of ap- 
plication and less effective than 
preventive measures. 





The present study differs from 
the enquiry into rehabilitation in 
that it is concerned chiefly with 
minors. For this, there are two 
reasons. In the first place, prosti- 
tution can be prevented only by 
removing its causes, and these lie 
as much in heredity, environment, 
and education as in the circum- 
stances of adult life. Secondly, 
many girls become prostitutes be- 
fore they are of full age. 

The study was undertaken with 
the collaboration of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and of two 
experts who had taken part in the 
work of the League of Nations 
Advisory Committee. The present 
volume therefore includes a chap- 
ter supplied by the International 
Labour Office on the moral protec- 
tion of young women workers, and 
chapters on physical and psycho- 
logical causes of prostitution and 
on the reduction of demand con- 
tributed respectively by Dr. Tage 
Kemp, Director of the University 
Institute for Human Genetics, 
Copenhagen, and Dr. J. A. Cavail- 
lon, Technical Inspector-General 
of the French Ministry of Health. 

Another chapter deals with the 
protection of young girls and 
women against immediate causes 
of prostitution. 

The final chapter, embodying 
the conclusions and recommenda- 
tion which the Rapporteur had 
prepared for the consideration of 
the Committee, is followed by two 
Annexes, one being a paper by 
Dr. Tage Kemp on the treatment 
of prostitutes, whilst the other, 
drawn up by the International 
Labour Office, provides informa- 
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tion concerning facilities which 
existed when the war broke out 
for recreation for young women 
workers during their holidays with 
pay. 

The detailed studies contained 
in this column are preceded by a 
general introduction which de- 
scribes the changes in prostitution 
since the beginning of the century 
and gives a summary of its causes 
and of preventive measures. This 
survey of the whole question is 
summed up in the following terms: 
“Attempts have been made to les- 
sen both the demand for prosti- 
tutes and the supply of prosti- 
tutes, and these attempts could 
be extended. The law and the 
police, backed by public opinion, 
can hamper the prostitute’s ex- 
ploiters, can prevent them from 
recruiting women by force or 
fraud, and from artificially expand- 
ing demand by advertisement and 
suggestion. Education, the protec- 
tion of the worker and the de- 
velopment of health and social ser- 
vices can weaken some of the 
primary causes of both demand 
and supply. Whether they can 
ever eliminate them entirely is un- 
certain, for prostitution is deeply 
engrained in urban civilized life 
and has outlived many attempts to 
uproot it. However, repressive 
measures have shown themselves 
of little avail. If prostitution is 
ever to be reduced deliberately, it 
can be only through intelligent 
and persistent attempts to coun- 
teract the causes which lead up 
to it.” Nora Lza. 


Prevention of Prostitution. League of Na- 
tions Publications, Geneva. 182 pp. 
Price $2.00. 








PSYCHOANALYTIC ORIENT- 
ATION IN CASE WORK. 
Thomas M. French and Ralph 
Ormsby. 


For social workers who en- 
counter emotional dependency in 
clients and wonder what to do 
about it, this book will be of par- 
ticular interest. It is written in 
simple language and readable style. 
Dr. French sets forth in the early 
pages his concept of psychoanalytic 
orientation, urging a grasp of the 
present situation in simple human 
terms, which may later be ‘sup- 
plemented by knowledge of the life 
history of the patient. Treatment, 
he suggests, should be planned 
ahead and complications visualized 
in advance as far as possible. Con- 
siderable space is given to a dis- 
cussion of the relationship be- 
tween patient and therapist and its 
significance. Dr. French believes 
there are times when the social 
worker should do more than mani- 
pulate the environment, a contro- 
versial point he realizes. To fail to 
interpret the significance of the 
patient’s behaviour may impede 
treatment in some circumstances 
he states, but the worker needs to 
be sure she is able to handle any 
complications which may arise. 

Mr. Ormsby’s case material 
comprises the greater part of the 
pamphlet. The practice of con- 
sultation conferences with a psychi- 
atrist, as carried out in the Family 
Service Bureau, United Charities 
of Chicago, is of interest, also the 
statistical material included at the 
end outlining the time the case was 
under care and the number of 
office interviews. Since the case 


material is given in detail, it is 
possible to see the casework pro- 
cess quite clearly: the role of the 
worker, the use made of the 
psychiatrist, the planning with 
other agencies, the various levels 
of treatment. The case divides into 
two parts: the first, when several 
agencies were using their resources 
to meet practical situations in the 
family; the second, when the 
family agency was _ primarily 
responsible and more intensive 
treatment was provided for the 
wife. Mr. Ormsby highlights the 
case material, his comments being 
in smaller type. 


To those who have met Mr. 
Ormsby in his visits to Eastern 


Canada, as field representative of 
the Family Welfare Association of 
America, this pamphlet will be 
doubly interesting. He gives evi- 
dence here of being a sound prac- 
titioner and an able writer. 

Staff members of family agen- 
cies will not want to miss this pam- 
phlet, but it is of wider interest. 
The resumé of the place of 
psychiatric concepts in social work 
and the illustrative material which 
follows should be appreciated by 
many. Dorotuy AIKEN. 
Psychoanalytic Orientation in Case Work, 

by Thomas M. French and Ralph Orms- 

by. Published by The Family Welfare 

Association of America, 122 East 22nd 


Street, New York 10, N.Y. 55 pp. Price 
50 cents. 


La Semaine Sociale d’Ottawa 


6$"W’UNIVERSITE ambulante” de 
L l’Ecole Sociale Populaire a 
cette année tenu ses assises 

dans la Capitale. Le theme général 
des réunions était “La reconstruc- 
tion sociale’, sujet trés a l’ordre 
du jour étant donné l’ampleur des 
initiatives fédérales, provinciales et 
municipales dans ce domaine. En 
saine démocratie chrétienne, il 
importe que le citoyen étudie et 
discute sérieusement toutes les me- 


sures visant a modifier l’organisa- 
tion sociale de son pays. Les 
Semaines Sociales contribuent 
grandement a éclairer en ce sens 
notre public canadien-frangais et 
-atholique. Cette année, des confé- 
renciers éminents ont exposé la 
doctrine sociale catholique en fonc- 
tion de la reconstruction sociale, 
reconstruction qui doit s’opérer 
chez lVindividu, dans la famille, 
l'industrie et les institutions d’état. 


FE N TEMPS de paix comme en temps de guerre, la famille a besoin de securité 
économiqué; mais la possession des biens matériels ne peut a elle seule diminuer 
la délinquance et le crime, mais peut bien étre cause de la négligence des parents 
et de l’oubli des besoins fondamentaux des enfants et de la jeunesse. 


—Probation, avril 1944. 
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